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678 Reviews of Books 

A large part of both volumes is taken up with the " mainly about 
people " chat so familiar to readers of McCarthy's newspaper and 
magazine contributions. Even these sections of the work, where the 
author ought to be most at home, are frequently lacking in accuracy or 
completeness. In enumerating the deaths in 1897, he gives a sketch of 
the life of Henry George, and adds : " He was more than once urged 
by his followers to put himself forward as a candidate for public office, 
to which his own inclinations would never have led him" (IV. 225); 
but not a word is said of his candidature for the mayoralty of New 
York nor of the tragic circumstance that his death occurred within 
five days of the election in which many of his followers believed that 
he had at least a fighting chance. 

At the best, as for example in the accounts of Parliamentary sessions 
and of the course of affairs in Ireland, the history in these volumes is 
good partizan journalism, readable, superficially accurate, and accessible. 
Unfortunately it is not uniformly at its best, and at its worst it is very 
poor journalism and lacks all these recommendations. There is an in- 
dex ; but there is no chronology, and dates are used so sparingly that one 
may read the whole story of Queen Victoria's death without discovering, 
except by referring to the previous chapter, in what year of the new 
century she died. 

A. G. Pokritt. 

Russia and its Crisis. By Paul Milyoukov. [Crane Lectures, 
University of Chicago, 1903.] (Chicago : University of Chicago 
Press. 1905. Pp. xiii, 589.) 

It is difficult to know how to describe in a few words the unusual 
kind of work which is here offered under this title. One might suggest 
that it seems to be a study in the correlation of institutional history 
with what, for lack of a better term, may be called political ideology. 
The scope is certainly very comprehensive, and one can quite agree with 
the statement in the preface that the book is " the result of long years 
of study, devoted to the explanation of the Russian present by the 
Russian past". Professor Milyoukov takes as the premise of the dis- 
cussion a general formula, to the effect that institutional development, in 
order to be stable, ought never to be divorced from popular sanction; 
or, to quote the words of the text, " a fact ", meaning thereby an institu- 
tion, " in order to grow into a tradition, must become an idea " (p. 160). 
This formula Professor Milyoukov applies to the whole course of Rus- 
sian history, both political and religious ; and he explains the present 
strained relations between government and society by tracing the diverg- 
ence of Church and State from their " real tradition ". As an inter- 
pretation of the contemporary crisis in Russia, it is certainly very 
suggestive. As an elucidation of the Liberal theory of this crisis, in all 
its historical bearings, there is nothing in English more complete. 

In regard to the merits of the conclusion which Professor Milyoukov 
reaches, there is, of course, much room for difference of opinion. To 
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review a long course of history in the light of a single formula, how- 
ever inclusive, can never be altogether satisfactory except to the one 
who himself propounds the formula. And this must be particularly true 
where, as in the present case, the work is controversial and confessedly 
partizan. One detects a trace of this in Professor Milyoukov's refuta- 
tion of the "Nationalistic Idea" (chapters 11., in., and iv.). As a 
cosmopolitan liberal and something of a doctrinaire, he is naturally out 
of sympathy with this " Idea ", partly because it springs from an in- 
stinctive feeling of pride in national institutions simply because they are 
national. As a partizan reformer he cannot share in such a feeling, and 
he would have us dismiss it as " unscientific ". Equally open to ex- 
ception is the conclusion in which he summarizes his study of autocracy 
in the light of tradition. To quote from the text : " And thus it is, 
even after centuries of existence, that no legal and moral tradition of 
autocracy can be found to exist either in institutions or in minds; 
and so nothing is opposed to its overthrow except the mere fact of 
its being there, in full possession of power ". This is indeed very 
strange language. One is tempted to cite the case of the election of the 
Romanovs in the seventeenth century. If there was no such legal or 
moral tradition in men's minds, why was a new line of czars instituted? 
Was it simply to offer them de facto sovereignty, and leave the question 
of sovereignty de jure unsettled till a crisis ? It would seem that accord- 
ing to Professor Milyoukov's theory of sovereignty, the determination of 
authority de jure lies only in the moral sanction of liberal thinkers. 
Truly a convenient tribunal before which to implead autocracy ! 

In regard to style, it must be remembered that the author is a Rus- 
sian and here writing in a foreign language, so that it would be un- 
gracious to quibble over an occasional vagueness of phrase. The book 
is not free from the national vice of prolixity, which at times renders 
the reading almost prohibitive. This difficulty is increased by a topical 
instead of a chronological arrangement. The former was unquestion- 
ably the better to adopt, but in the attempt to remedy the detached 
character of each chapter recourse has been had to a superfluous number 
of cross-references. These reach the extraordinary total of one hundred 
and twenty-five, or an approximate average of one to every four pages. 
It is much to be regretted that Professor Milyoukov has stirred up the 
vexed question of the transliteration of Russian proper names by in- 
venting a system peculiarly his own. Kiev becomes Keeyev and 
Bakunin Bakoonin, while the dramatic quality of Ivan the Terrible loses 
all its national flavor by his being converted into a sort of wax figure 
with the cosmopolitan label of "John IV." The work would be much 
improved for American readers if it could be re-edited and rearranged. 
Although specialized in its treatment, it is altogether too valuable a con- 
tribution to English books on Russia to be left unreadable. 

C. E. Fryer. 



